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‘*Can Ye Not Discern the Signs of the 
Times? ”’ 


When the war now waging in Europe began, there 
were often heard such expressions as, “There will be 
no war,” “The conflict will not last more than two 
or three weeks,” and the like. Many believed this 
to be so, as they had not given any serious attention 
to the subject. They were, therefore, greatly shocked 
when suddenly the sword was drawn and rivers of 
blood began to flow. But it required only feeble eyes 
to see that the great war was “at the doors.” Some 
of us had realized for years that the catastrophe 
could not long be avoided. All the great powers of 
Europe were nervously increasing their armies, per- 
fecting their fortifications, drilling their troops, en- 
larging their bursting war budgets, adding battleship 
to battleship, indeed were doing everything possible, 
on land and sea and air, to make it absolutely certain 





that a great conflict was near. The wonder was, not 
that the war broke this summer upon Europe, but 
that it did not begin years before. Whoever may or 
may not have fired the first gun, or have caused it to 
be fired, the real cause of the conflict was the piled-up 
armaments and war materials of Europe, which had 
been accumulating for forty years, and the suspi- 
cions, jealousies, falsehoods, and ambitions which at- 
tended and vitalized them. Any attempt to explain 
the real cause of the war, or to discover how it may 
be ended and permanent peace in Europe be finally 
secured, will be useless if this source is ignored. 

Furthermore, when the war broke out and all the 
great European ‘powers became involved in the mad 
struggle, over and over again was it declared, and is 
still being declared, by ordinarily intelligent men, 
that this will be the last great war. This prophecy, 
which does credit to every humane man, we may all 
hope will be fulfilled. But how? Not if the present 
system of armaments and the national and racial 
antagonisms and ambitions underlying them shall 
continue. If the present utterly immoral and un- 
speakably horrible conflict shall even be quickly 
ended and peace again secured, it will not be many 
years, if this irrational system of armaments con- 
tinues, until new armies and navies will be created, 
and submarines and aircraft constructed, such as can 
scarcely even be conceived of at the present time. 
There will not, there cannot, be any last great war 
under this system. War can never destroy itself. No 
delusion was ever greater than that implements of 
war, however multiplied and destructive they may 
be, are guarantees of peace and safety. This is the 
supreme lesson of the world-war now devouring 
Europe and mocking civilization. The great Euro- 
pean war may easily be made the last one if men are 
only disposed to make it so. That is the only possi- 
ble way, and it does seem that, after so many centu- 
ries of egregious blunder and failure in the way of 
slaughter and desolation, the common-sense method 
of brotherliness, trust, and law among nations might 
at once be adequately tried. 

The cause of peace has gained enormously during 
recent years, in spite of the fact that the last forty 
infernal days have apparently given the final lie to 
its pretensions. But a much greater gain is to be 
registered soon, as the method of armaments has 
finally completely broken down. Armaments have 
been the chief obstacle in the way of the advange- 
ment of settled peace and order, and both the peoples 
and the governments will hasten, one is inclined to 
believe, after this frightful lesson, to make it im- 
possible again for such a catastrophe to scourge 


humanity. 
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A National Day of Prayer for Peace. 


For weeks requests have been pouring into the White 
House asking President Wilson that a special day be set 
aside for prayer and supplication all over this country 
that peace may speedily be restored among the warring 
nations of Europe. On August 20 the Federal Council 
of Churches submitted a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to designate a “day of united prayer in all places 
of public worship and in the homes of the people to ask 
the Supreme Ruler to intervene in such ways as His 
divine wisdom may approve, so as to calm the hearts 
of those who are filled with passion for war, dispose 
their minds to listen to the counsels of humanity 
and accept overtures for peace, and bring speedily to 
their distracted and distressed peoples the blessings of 
peace.” Early in September the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger started a similar movement, which met with 
hearty and ready response from persons of every rank 
and calling. A deputation representing every religious 
creed came to Washington with the memorial prepared 
at the instance of the Ledger. These are but two of 
the many evidences of the deep national sentiment sup- 
porting this call to prayer. Very large numbers of 
petitions to the same end have reached the President, 
and as a result of the widespread desire and of his own 
personal inclination he issued, on the 8th of September, 
the following call to united prayer : 


“By the President of the United States of America. 
“A PROCLAMATION, 


“Whereas great nations of the world have taken up 
arms against one another, and war now draws millions 
of men into battle whom the counsel of statesmen have 
not been able to save from the terrible sacrifice ; and 

“Whereas in this as in all things, it is our privilege 
and duty to seek counsel and succor of Almighty God, 
humbling ourselves before Him, confessing our weak- 
ness and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things ; 
and 

“Whereas it is the especial wish and longing of the 
people of the United States, in prayer and counsel and 
all friendliness, to serve the cause of peace: 

“Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do designate Sunday, the 
4th dav of October next, a day of prayer and supplica- 
tion, and do request all God-fearing persons to repair 
on that day to their places of worship, there to unite 
their petitions to Almighty God, that, overruling the 
counsel of men, setting straight the things they cannot 
govern or alter, taking pity on the nations now in the 
throes of conflict, in His mercy and goodness showing 
a way where men can see none, He vouchsafe His chil- 
dren healing peace again and restore once more that 
concord among men and nations without which there 
can be neither happiness nor true friendship nor any 
wholesome fruit of toil or thought in the world: pray- 
ing also to this end that He forgive us our sins, our 
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ignorance of His holy will, our wilfulness and many 
errors, and lead us in the paths of obedience to places 
of vision and to thoughts and counsels that purge and 
make wise. 

“In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and 
cause the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 8th day of Sep- 
tember in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fourteen, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth. 

“Wooprow WILSON. 

“By the President: 

“WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
“Secretary of State.” 





The Obsession of Great Armaments. 


The fact that the most terrible war in history is 
raging immediately after a period of hopeful progress 
in the peace movement has led many people to inquire 
whether the advocates of international conciliation have 
justified their labors, and has led some even to question 
the wisdom of the traditional policy of the United 
States not to maintain a large army in time of peace. 

It is said that existing institutions intended to settle 
disputes without war have wholly failed, and must in 
any case fail to prevent such a war as this, and, there- 
fore, the only safety of a nation is to arm herself against 
her day of trial. 

That the Hague Tribunal has not prevented this war 
is obvious; that neither it nor any court or institution 
now in existence could have prevented it, if the nations 
concerned were determined to press claims, the legality 
of which they would not submit to any judgment but 
their own, is equally obvious. No intelligent person 
has ever argued or thought the contrary. 

One of the main objects of the peace movement has 
been to establish international courts. But the mere 
existence of a court cannot prevent a war if nations are 
determined to fight; all that it can do is to offer a 
method of settling a dispute, if the nations will agree 
to that method. But nations will not so agree where 
their demands are unlawful and unjust, so that no court 
would uphold them. 

No one has ever claimed that either the existing court 
of arbitration or the proposed court of arbitral justice 
would absolutely prevent war. But the one does, and 
the other will, fend to prevent it by offering an in- 
finitely hetter means of settling bona fide disputes. The 
permanent court of arbitration did not fail to prevent 
this war because of any failure to do what it was de- 
signed to do, or could do, or what any intelligent person 
ever expected it to do. 

The original dispute between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia as to the responsibility for the murder of the 
Austrian Crown Prince might very properly have been 
submitted to the court, as Servia suggested, but the 
Austrian demands went far bevond this question and 
could not have been supported by any rule of interna- 
tional law or practice. Therefore, for that as well as 


other reasons the suggestion of arbitration was ignored. 
The other nations entered into the conflict, either be- 
cause they believed their treaty obligations required 
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them to do so, or because they thought they saw some 
hope of benefit for themselves—not one because of any 
bona fide dispute with another which, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, would or could have been sub- 
mitted to a court. 

Such wars cannot, in the nature of things, be pre- 
vented until there is a police force established by inter- 
national agreement to prevent insupportable demands 
(when they will cease to be made) or until civilization 
has advanced to the point where the nations will cease 
to burden themselves with armaments which only serve 
as a pretext for hostilities and will support their de- 
mands by reason instead of by force. 

There is, therefore, no ground whatever for question- 
ing the value of international courts because they have 
not done what they were never intended to do and 
under no existing circumstances could do. 

Such courts have done a great work, and they have 
yet a greater work to do. Their existence is necessary 
in order that disputes may be settled in some way other 
than by war, where negotiation has failed, and when 
they have been placed upon a sounder and more perma- 
nent basis the nations will turn to them more and more 
as a place where justice may be had, and this will lead 
the nations to ask justice only. 

But we hear it further said that nations must arm 
themselves against such conflagrations as this which 
may even leap across the sea—that the United States 
must arm itself and be prepared. 

But even a brief analysis of the existing situation 
shows that it was the huge armaments of the contend- 
ing powers which provoked and brought on this war. 

Germany is thought by many to have instigated this 
conflict. Would she have done so if she had not be- 
lieved herself to have an invincible military engine ? 

Germany says that France and Great Britain and 
Russia plotted to destroy her, and she was forced to 
fight. If this be true, would there have been any plot- 
ting if these nations had not believed Germany was a 
menace to them by reason of her great military power? 
Would they have undertaken to destroy her because 
she excelled in art or science, or even in commerce? 
How could conquering her prevent her scientific men 
from continuing their researches or her merchants from 
sending their goods to the markets of the world? 

And if England and France and Russia had not pos- 
sessed great military and naval power, would they have 
plotted, if they did plot? Is it not as certain as any 
thing which depends largely on conjecture can be that 
the rivalry in armaments, the constant struggle to keep 
ahead of possible enemies, is the main, if not the only, 
cause of the breaking out of this terrible war? Fear, 
engendered by great military preparations on all sides, 
grew into an obsession until a powder mine was pre- 
pared which a spark exploded; and who remembers 
even now what that spark was? What are the ques- 
tions at issue? Why are they fighting—killing and 
maiming hundreds of thousands of the best men of 
Europe? They are fighting for only one thing—to de- 
stroy each other’s military power; and if they had not 
built up this power there would have been no war. 

The mere increase of armament arouses suspicion 
that it is intended not for defense (as is always 
claimed), but for offense, and this stimulates like in- 
creases elsewhere and dread and dislike which soon 
grow into hate, and then—a war. 
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Nothing would be greater folly than for the United 
States to be drawn into this mad race for military 
supremacy—and there would be no surer way to invite 
attack from those who may fear our military prepara- 
tions are intended for their hurt. It would do no 
nation any good to attack the United States, even if it 
could conquer us, and it is certain such a thing would 
never be contemplated or attempted unless from dread 
of an attack by us, inspired by military preparations 
having no apparent object. Our traditional policy has 
served us well, and without maintaining an army or an 
unduly powerful navy we have grown to be the equal, 
if not the superior, of any nation in prestige and in- 
fluence, and in all that makes for true greatness, and 
are much safer from attack than if we had a great army 
and a military class constantly seeking for glory and to 
perpetuate its own occupation. 

The lesson of great armaments has been, and will be, 
a terrible one; but this war may end for all time the 
struggle for armed supremacy. It is almost certain 
that as the war is being waged to destroy military 
power, one exaction of the conquerors will be to limit 
the military and naval power of the conquered, and 
from that it will be a natural step to limit their own 
power, and perhaps agree to act in concert to control 
any nation making unlawful demands on another. 

Thus the world may soon follow the example set by 
the United States; but it would be incredible folly for 
us to fall into the error of the European nations and 
invite attack by preparation against imaginary enemies. 


Editorial Notes. 


On August 4 the President formally 
tendered the offices of the 
United States Government to the na- 
tions of Europe which were engaged in the conflict, if 
they should at that or any future time desire to con- 
sider terms of peace. The messages were cabled to 
Emperor William, Emperor Nicholas, Emperor Francis 
Joseph, King George, and President Poincaré. Secre- 
tary Bryan also requested all the European diplomats 
in Washington to call at his office and receive copies of 
the message to be transmitted to their governments. 
In the case of countries not directly involved, this was 
done as a matter of information, and also in the hope 
that they would urge the acceptance of the offer of 
mediation. In due time replies were received from all 
the governments of the warring nations, but they were 
in the nature of formal acknowledgments merely. Sec- 
retary Bryan, in discussing the situation, said that it 
might be some time before the nations would be ready 
to listen to any idea of mediation, but that the United 
States had put itself on record as ready to render every 
assistance toward restoring peace at the earliest moment 
The following is the text of the offer: 





President’s Offer 


of Mediation. good 


possible. 


“As official head of one of the powers signatory to 
the Hague Convention, I feel it to be my privilege and 
my duty, under article 3 of that convention, to say to 
you in a spirit of most earnest friendship that I should 
welcome an opportunity to act in the interest of Euro- 
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pean peace, either now or at any other time that might 
be thought more suitable, as an occasion to serve you 
and all concerned in a way that would afford me lasting 
cause for gratitude and happiness. 

“Wooprow WILSON.” 





Eighteen. of the peace treaties 
which Secretary Bryan had negotiated 
with foreign nations were ratified by 
the Senate on August 13. No action was taken on the 
pacts with the Dominican Republic, Peru, and Panama. 
In its report to the Senate the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee expressed its belief that the existence of such 
treaties would be most potential in preventing the pre- 
cipitation of sudden wars such-as now exist in Europe. 
The Senate eliminated the provision in the treaties with 
Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Persia whereby the contracting parties agree not 
to increase their military or naval programs pending 
the report of the international commission unless com- 
pelled by danger from a third power. On September 
15, similar treaties were signed with Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and China in the presence of the Cabi- 
net by Secretary Bryan and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of those countries. Thus the total number of 
treaties negotiated is now twenty-six. 


Bryan Peace 
Treaties Ratified. 





The late Pope Pius X, whose death 
occurred on August 20, was essen- 
tially a man of peace. His heart was 
broken over the outbreak of war, and his death is said 
to have been materially hastened by the overwhelming 
sorrow of beholding the nations engaged in slaughter- 
ing each other. He was exceedingly active in efforts to 
induce the Austrian Emperor to compose the situation, 
and thus maintain the peace of Europe. For hours he 
would sit in meditation on the dread havoc that would 
ensue were war once entered upon. In his brief fatal 
illness he often pleaded in broken utterances for Divine 
mercy on the warring countries. It is reported that 
near the end he murmured: “Now I begin to think, as 
the end is approaching, that the Almighty, in His in- 
exhaustible goodness, wishes to spare me the horrors 
Europe is undergoing.” Only a few days before his 
death he addressed a notable message to the world: 


Death of 
Pope Pius X. 


“At this moment when nearly the whole of Europe 
is being dragged into the vortex of a most terrible war, 
with its present dangers and miseries and the conse- 
quences to follow, the very thought of which must 
strike every one with grief and horror, we, whose care 
is the life and welfare of so-many citizens and peoples, 
cannot but be deeply moved and our heart wrung with 
the bitterest sorrow. — 

“We charge therefore the Catholics of the whole 
world to approach the throne of grace and mercy, eacn 
and all of them, and more especially the clergy, whose 
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duty furthermore it will be to make in every parish, as 
their bishops shall direct, public supplications so that 
the merciful God may, as it were, be wearied with the 
prayers of His children and speedily remove the evil 
causes of war, giving to them who rule to think the 
thoughts of peace and not of afflictions.” 





On September 3 the successor to 
the late Pope was chosen, and Car- 
dinal della Chiesa, under the name o* 
Benedict XV, was crowned Pope on the 6th. In re- 
sponse to a cable message from Mr. Henri La Fontaine, 
president of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
saying that the Peace Bureau had sent an appeal to the 
new Pope, and requesting the peace societies in Amer- 
ica to do the same, the secretary of the American Peace 
Society, on the 4th of September, sent the following 
cablegram to the Pope through Cardinal Gibbons, who 
was then in Rome: 


Message to 
Benedict XV. 


“American Peace Society, Washington, with many 
branches, supports Benedict XV urgent appeal all war- 
ring powers immediately cease hostilities. 

> ‘ Y ” 

“TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 


On September 10 the Pope issued a pastoral letter to 
the universal Catholic world, in which he urges peace 
and brotherhood and beseeches the heads of the nations 
to enter into a council of peace. In an interview pub- 
lished in an Italian newspaper Cardinal Gibbons states 
that Pope Benedict has instructed him to do all possible 
to induce American public opinion to demand peace. 
Among the statements contained in the Pope’s ency- 
clical are these: 


“We exhort most earnestly those who govern the des- 
tiny of the nations that they should bring themselves to 
a frame of mind whereby they may put aside all dissen- 
sions contrary to the welfare of humanity. 

“Tet them realize that there already is too much suf- 
fering and sorrow attached to this mortal life and that 
it should not be rendered more wretched or more sor- 
rowful; let them realize how much ruin and disaster 
already has been wrought and how much human blood 
already has been shed.” 


Addressing the heads of the nations, the Pope says: 


“Hasten, therefore, to enter into a council of peace. 
Grasp the right harfd of friendship and receive a special 
reward from God for yourselves and your nations and 
earn the greatest praise from the brotherhood of man.” 


° 





“Tt was ever my desire to maintain peace. . . . As 
President of the Peace Society of Japan I have consist- 
ently so endeavored. As Premier of Japan I 
have stated and I now again state to the people of 
America and of the world that Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought 
of depriving China or any other peoples of anything 
which they now possess.”—Count Oxuma (in The In- 
dependent). 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Pacific Coast Director reports that his class in 
[International Conciliation in the Summer School at the 
University of Southern California was one of the larg- 
est in the school. It was composed in the main of 
school teachers and principals, who did good, stiff work. 
Their interest grew deeper and deeper as the course 
proceeded according to the “Outline Study on World 
Peace,” which Mr. Root had prepared for the class. 
Among the theses which each member of the class was 
required to submit, there were many excellent discus- 
sions of such topics as “The Value of the Hague Con- 
ferences,” “War and Race Degeneracy,” “The Interde- 
pendence of Nations,” “Peace Work in the Schools and 
Colleges.” Each student was required to read 1,000 
pages of selected peace literature. Marked apprecia- 
tion of the course was shown by the class on the last day 
of the Summer School, though they had previously in- 
timated that their instructor was demanding the stiffest 
requirements of any in the university. 


William C. Allen, president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Peace Society, sailed on September 5 for an ex- 
tended trip in Hawaii, Japan, and possibly Australia. 
He will devote much of his time to laboring in the in- 
terest of the peace cause. Large quantities of peace 
literature were sent beforehand for distribution, that 
the way might be open for his mission. He is accom- 
panied by William B. Harvey, of Westtown, Pa. Be- 
fore leaving a letter was received by the editor from 
Mr. Allen, from which the following extract is taken: 

“It has occurred to me that probably the ApvocATE OF 
PEACE might desire to inform its readers as to the sentiment 
in various parts of this country regarding the war in Eu- 
rope. If so, I can make a very encouraging report. The 
frightful outbreak in Europe is much deplored by all classes 
around San Francisco. It has created intense excitement 
among our very mixed population. It is astonishing how 
such phases of the question as these have been spontaneously 
on every one’s lips: That war is an awful curse and a shame 
to our civilization; that the big international concerns have 
by their methods created the fears that have precipitated 
the sudden recourse to arms. I think that in a community 
which always feels that it has a large pecuniary interest 
in militarism, or thinks it has, the war is a terrible object 
lesson as to the danger of cultivating the military spirit. 
Even the newspapers are very sober, and moralize in an 
unwonted manner.” 


The secretary of the Connecticut Peace Society, Prof. 
Curtis M. Geer, has issued a four-page leaflet entitled 
“The Present Duty of the Friends of Peace.” It is an 
earnest appeal for neutrality in deed and thought, and 
its wide circulation ought to be of much value. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society has 
prepared a statement, “Nations Become Strong - by 
War,” in which they refute this popular platitude used 
to justify war, and argue that war drains the vitality 
of a nation, while armed peace is nearly as serious. 


Among the resolutions passed by our branch societies 
regarding the President’s offer of mediation and ex- 
pressing the sentiment against the war in Europe are 
the following by the St. Paul branch of the Minnesota 
Peace Society, issued to the press on August 8: 


“Whereas a large portion of the civilized world is now 
engaged in a great international war, we, the St. Paul sec- 
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tion of the American Peace Society, in executive session, 
deem it appropriate to issue the following resolutions and 
declaration : 

“We are very sorely distressed to learn of the great 
disaster that has befallen the nations of Europe and the 
entire world in this conflict. 

“We commend President Wilson for his tender of the good 
offices of the United States in mediation of the differences 
now involving the nations of Europe in war and hope his 
tender may be accepted and further hostilities averted. 

“We commend Mayor Winn Powers, of St. Paul, for his 
peace-harmony declaration, published Tuesday, calling upon 
the former subjects of the belligerent nations to remember 
that as Americans we have common interests and should 
refrain from hostile criticism and rash judgments during 
these trying times. 

“The present crisis gives new emphasis to the necessity 
for an international judicial tribunal to which all nations 
shall agree to submit their international disputes. The es- 
tablishment of such a court with final jurisdiction would 
remove the excuse for armaments, and we believe disarma- 
ment is improbable until such time. 

“The folly of maintaining military establishments has been 
demonstrated by recent events, as it is manifest that the 
preparation for war has been a chief factor in precipitating 
this struggle. Could the declaration of war have been de- 
layed, the more deliberate judgment of the people would 
have prevailed in behalf of peace.” 


Mr. MacLeod, the secretary, writes that the churches 
and fraternal organizations in St. Paul are preparing 
to respond heartily to President Wilson’s noble call that 
October 4th be devoted to an earnest plea for peace 
among the warring nations of Europe. “Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop, our most honored president, celebrates his 
eightieth birthday on September 30. He is truly the 
most loved man in Minnesota, and all the societies with 
which he has been connected, the press, and labor or- 
ganizations have or are arranging to take cognizance 
of the event. The subject of international 
peace has been the closest subject to his heart, and, de- 
spite his years, he has on all occasions, where it was at 
all appropriate, forcibly and lucidly expressed his senti- 
ments thereon. His home has always been open for 
the meetings of our society.” 


An enthusiastic mass meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Soci- 
ety on Sunday, September 6, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati. R. A. Colter, vice-president of the 
chamber, presided, and G. W. Dubois, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society, acted as sec- 
retary. Among the speakers were Bishop Hartzell, 
Dean W. P. Rogers, Congressman Alfred G. Allen, and 
Herbert S. Bigelow. Strong resolutions were passed 
approving President Wilson’s course urging an abso- 
lutely impartial attitude, and making this suggestion: 

“Resolved, That we respectfully suggest the consideration 
of a further appropriate service toward the re-establishment 
of peaceful relations in Europe on a basis which shall pre- 
vent in future the mistaken national policies and the enor- 
mous armaments which have led to the present conflict, 
through extending an invitation to all the nations signatory 
to The Hague Convention not involved in the present war, 
and especially to the neutral nations of Europe, to unite 
with the United States in making, on the first favorable 
occasion, a joint offer of mediation in the interest of hu- 
manity, civilization, and lasting peace, in which all nations 
of the world are equally concerned.” 


On the initiative of Robert C. Root, the Church Fed- 
eration of Los Angeles, Cal., sent out a call for prayer 
during the noon hour and for community prayers at the 
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evening prayer services in the Protestant churches on a 
special Wednesday in August. The Federation also 
sent, on August 4, a telegram to President Wilson ask- 
ing him to do all in his power to secure peace in Europe. 
In issuing the call, Mr. Root said: 

“We are asking all people who believe in humanity to 
join in this great petition, and we ask all, regardless of 
creed and color, to offer prayer for divine guidance in this 
momentous hour in the world’s history, to pray to the great 
God of peace to avert war, and to turn men back to the 
better way of peace.” 

The Church Peace Union has issued a timely volume 
of 152 pages by Dr. Frederick Lynch, entitled 
“Through Europe on the Eve of the War,” containing 
the record of his personal experiences and those of the 
delegates to the Church Peace Conference at Constance. 
It contains the only official account of the conference, 
and gives in appendices the list of delegates, the decla- 
ration of the American delegates, addresses by Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick, Dr. Chas. 8. MacFarland, and other 
documents of value. The book may be obtained free 
of charge through this office, or by addressing the 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 
PACIFISTS IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


THE DUTY OF 


Strong appeals have been issued by British pacifists 
declaring anew their position and urging the lovers of 
peace to do all in their power to influence the people 
Among 
those which have been received here are an especially 


and the government to restore peace speedily. 


excellent message from the religious Society of Friends, 
one from the National Peace Council, and also the 
Peace Society of London. The following statement has 
been sent out by the secretaries of four of the leading 
British peace organizations : 


The present resort by the powers of Europe to the 
fratricidal arbitrament of war is a lapse in civilization 
against which the pacifists in all nations must protest 
with an utter detestation. But this is not the time to 
discuss and apportion responsibility for the inhuman 
folly into which Europe has been led. 

At this time the pacifist has a duty to humanity and 
a duty to his country. 

To humanity he owes it to watch unceasingly for the 
first reasonable chance that may come to press upon 
the statesmen and peoples of the belligerent nations the 
acceptance of the mediation offered by the one great 
power not engaged in the struggle—the American Re- 
public. 

To his country he owes, as a citizen, duties which 
must not be shirked. Every support must be given to 
all national and local efforts to make provision for the 
many hundreds and thousands of wounded, to provide 
immediate help for those who were dependent upon the 
dead, and to arrange for employment and aid for those 
brought to destitution by the rise in the cost of food and 
the spread of unemployment. 

Every man and woman in the land is brought into 
the common trouble which war entails. It is the duty 
of all to give what help lies in their power to lessen the 
misery which inevitably must come. 


War is a struggle of violence between States. We 
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are not at war with individuals. We pacifists who have 
striven for years to promote Anglo-German understand- 
ing and international concord know how profoundly 
our efforts have been responded to by individual men 
and women of all lands. We appeal to all men and 
women of good will to show respect for and sympathy 
with the unfortunate subjects of Germany and Austria 
stranded in our midst; and this not merely becaus 
our own compatriots are in similar plight throughout 
Europe, but from higher motives of self-respect and an 
intelligent and generous humanity. 

Finally, pacifists have a most solemn duty to perform 
in promoting by every means in their power a spirit of 
national self-restraint and those more generous and 
humane sentiments so easily swamped by the cruel facts 
of war. For unless this be faithfully realized we, in 
common with the democracies of all Europe, cannot 
escape the blighting influence-which inevitably follows 
for the nations which give free rein to the spirit of 
ruthlessness and the lust for victory born of the bar- 
barity of war. 

Cart HEATH, 
Secretary of the National Peace Council. 
W. Evans Darsy, 
Secretary of the Peace Society. 
F. MAppison, 
Secretary of the International Arbitra- 
tion League. 
J. FREDK, GREEN, 
Secretary of the International Arbitra- 
tien and Peace Association. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


‘ Urgent appeals are being made by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for speedy and generous contributions lo 
the war victims’ relief fund. A Red Cross ship has 
been fitted out with surgeons, nurses, and supplies, and 
sent to Europe to assist in caring for the men wounded 
in the horrible conflict. All countries will be aided im- 
partially, although donors may designate, if they desire, 
the country for which they wish their contributions 
used. Special request is being made through the press 
to the churches to let their collections on the day of 
prayer, October 4, go to this work. Moneys may be sent 
to the national Red Cross headquarters in Washingten, 
D. C., or to local Red Cross treasurers. 


... It is announced by executive officials of the 
centenary committee that the celebration will be held as 
planned, in spite of the conditions in Europe. Neither 
the American nor the British governments have recog- 
nized the movement officially. The ceremonies will 
begin on Christmas Eve, the anniversary of the signinz 
of the Treaty of Ghent. 


. . American Minister Price and Sefior Lefevre, sec- 
retary of foreign relations of Panama, signed on Sep- 
tember 2 an important treaty between this country and 
Panama, giving control of the waters of the harbors of 
Colon and Ancon to the United States. The treaty 
awaits ratification by the Senates of the two countries. 


The evacuation of Vera Cruz by the United States 
forces was ordered by President Wilson on the 15th of 
September, the evacuation to be carried out as soon as 
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the proper arrangements can be made. In the state- 
ment issued from the White House it is said that the 
action is taken “in view of the entire removal of the cir- 
cumstances which were thought to justify the occupa- 
tion. The further presence of the troops is deemed 
unnecessary.” The administration is doing all in its 
power to avoid any cause of misunderstanding with 
Mexico, to aid the people to be self-reliant, to work out 
a satisfactory policy of their own and establish a gov- 
ernment. 


... A vast mass meeting of protest against the war 
was held on Boston Common, Boston, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 13. It is estimated that over thirty thousand per- 
sons were in attendance. Mayor James M. Curley pre- 
sided, and proposed resolutions requesting the President 
and Secretary of State to co-operate with representa- 
tives of the South American countries “with a view to 
tendering jointly their good offices in behalf of peace,” 
and that these conferees recommend to their respective 
governments “the adoption of an absolute embargo on 
the necessaries of life, to continue until the termination 
of the war.” The principal address was made by Hon. 
Samuel J. Elder, the recently elected president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. Letters were read from 
Governor Walsh and others, and a cablegram from Car- 
dinal O’Connell at Naples, expressing his interest in the 
object of the meeting and his prayer for a speedy termi- 
nation of the war. Among the speakers were Bishop 
Hamilton, Albert G. Bryant, and Justice M. J. Murray. 
The meeting was arranged by the Boston American, 
and was attended by a large deputation from the Boston 
Central Labor Union. 





The Spirit of Brotherhood. 


A Message from President Wilson. 


My Fellow-Countrymen: I suppose that every 
thoughtful man in America has asked himself during 
these last troubled weeks what influence the European 
war may exert upon the United States, and I take the 
liberty of addressing a few words to you in order to 
point out that it is entirely within our own choice what 
its effects upon us will be and to urge very earnestly 
upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best 
safeguard the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will de- 
pend upon what American citizens say and do. Every 
man who really loves America will act and speak in the 
true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. 
The spirit of the nation in this critical matter will be 
determined largely by what individuals and society and 
those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what 
ministers utter in their pulpits, and men proclaim as 
their opinions on the street. 

The people of the United States are drawn from 
many nations and chiefly from the nations now at war. 
It is natural and inevitable that there should be the ut- 
most variety of sympathy and desire among them with 
regard to the issue and circumstances of the conflict. 
Some will wish one nation, others another, to succeed 
in the momentous struggle. 
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It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay 
it. Those responsible for exciting it will assume a 
heavy responsibility—responsibility for no less a thing 
than that the people of the United States, whose love 
of their country and whose loyalty to its government 
should unite them as Americans, all bound in honor 
and affection to think first of her and her interests, may 
be divided in camps of hostile opinion, hot against each 
other, involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion 
if not in action. 

Such divisions among us would be fatal to our peace 
of mind and might seriously stand in the way of the 
proper performance of our duty as the one great nation 
at peace, the one people holding itself ready to play a 
part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of 
peace and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a 
friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, to speak 
a solemn word of warning to you against the deepest, 
most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality which 
may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately 
taking sides. The United States must be neutral in 
fact as well as in name, during these days that are to 
try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be con- 
strued as a preference of one party to the struggle be- 
fore another. 

My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel 
sure, the earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful 
American that this great country of ours, which is, of 
course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, 
should show herself in this time of peculiar trial a na- 
tion fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise of undis- 
turbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action ; a nation that neither sits 
in judgment upan others nor is disturbed in her own 
councils, and which keeps herself fit and free to do what 
is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable for the 
peace of the world. 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the re- 
straints which will bring to our people the happiness 
and the great and lasting influence for peace we covet 
for them ? 

Aveust 18, 1914. 





Responsibility of the American People. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, President of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, on September 12 issued this state- 
ment : 





“The frightful consequences of the present European 
confiict are likely to be beyond the wildest conjecture. 
Never before in the history of the world have such large 
numbers of men and such quantities of armament been 
engaged in mortal combat; never before have such 
deadly machines of warfare been loosed in the destruc- 
tion of man and of property. Many thousands of lives 
are being sacrificed daily, and will continue to be until 
this terrible conflict is stopped. 

“The causes of the war are not hard to understand 
nor difficult to explain. The maintenance of enormous 


military and naval armaments by the nations of Eu- 
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rope, costing no less than $2,000,000,000 annually, 
and a compulsory military service have inevitably stim- 
ulated a warlike spirit. It has been alleged that this 
vast expenditure was for defense, that it was for the 
maintenance of peace, but the present war is an irre- 
futable answer to this argument. Men unarmed are 
not liable to commit murder; nations unarmed do not 
engage in war. Again, certain sovereigns have had an 
insatiable ambition to increase their personal power and 
to extend the territorial limits of their country, regard- 
less of the cost in men or money. Then, too, there 
have been the intolerable secret alliances founded upon 
an outgrown conception of effective statecraft. Added 
to these causes are racial and religious animosities 
which have existed for centuries, and trade rivalries and 
jealousies which have been constantly growing more 
acute. 

“The burdens and miseries of the war will fall not so 
much upon the sovereigns of the nations engaged in it 
as upon the millions of men who are fighting in the 
ranks, upon the widows and orphans in the homes 
which are made desolate, and upon the generations yet 
unborn. The wheels of industry are still, commerce is 
paralyzed, thousands of lives which can never be re- 
stored are being sacrificed, and civilization is turned 
back one hundred years. 

“In the midst of this distressing calamity, the peace- 
loving people of America have no small responsibility. 
The President of the United States has just asked that 
the 4th day of October be spent in prayer and supplica- 
tion for a speedy termination of this bloodshed and woe. 
Ministers might well deliver sermons directing atten- 
tion to the utter follies and irreparable losses of war, 
not only on October 4, but next Sunday and on every 
possible occasion. A similar responsibility rests upon 
lecturers, and upon the press. The various peace socie- 
ties should, with renewed vigor, bend their energies 
toward creating a universal sentiment for international 
right reason. Such efforts exerted by a people of a 
great nation whose neutrality and good faith is un- 
doubted, cannot fail to have a salutary effect. The time 
must inevitably come when the peoples of the world will 
demand that the controversies between nations shall be 
settled by some form of judicial procedure similar to 
that now used in the settlement of controversies be- 
tween individuals. 

“The opportunity of the American people seems at 
hand. The workers for justice between nations may 
well be horrified, but they need not feel discouraged. 
The cumulative disasters following in the wake of the 
armies, the futility of military theories, the senseless- 
ness of it all, are so apparent that the constructive up- 
builders of civilization may well believe that they are 
soon to receive a new hearing before the bar of human- 
ity. Let us of America, remembering all that is best 
and noblest in our traditions, do everything in our 
power to carry forward the banner of the new interna- 
tional righteousness. We repeat, our responsibility and 


our opportunity are at hand. 

“Therefore we urge upon peace-loving people the 
country over the importance of immediately discussing 
among themselves this terrible situation, and of uniting 
in prayer and supplication today, and tomorrow, and of 
continuing their efforts on each succeeding day until 
world peace is restored.” , 
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A Memorial to the President. 


The following memorial to the President of the 
United States was drafted by representatives of the 
organizations therein named at a meeting held in New 
York City the first week in August. 


“As official representatives of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, the American Peace 
Society, the Church Peace Union, the German-Ameri- 
can Peace Society, the New York Peace Society, and 
the World Peace Foundation, we view with profound 
appreciation and gratitude your action in tendering the 
good offices of the United States to the nations of Eu- 
rope now at war, under the provision of the Hague 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, the proffer of mediation to remain in force 
during the term of hostilities. 

“We venture to suggest that the United States might 
appropriately perform a further service towards the re- 
establishment of peaceful relations in Europe, on a basis 
which shall prevent in future the mistaken national 
policies and the enormous armaments which have led 
to the present conflict, through inviting all the nations 
signatory to the Hague convention not involved in the 
present war, and especially the neutral nations of Eu- 
rope, to unite with our Government in making, on the 
first favorable occasion, a joint offer of mediation in 
the interest of humanity, civilization, and lasting peace, 
in which all nations of the world are equally con- 
cerned.” 

Signed: 

Lyman Abbott, William S. Bennet, Alfred J. Boulton, 
Mrs. Walston Brown, Melbert B. Cary, William G. Choate, 
Stephen W. Collins. John D. Crimmins, R. Fulton Cutting, 
Richard H. Dana, Robert W. De Forest. Horace FE. Deming, 
Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea. Samuel T. Dutton, Mrs. J. Mal- 
colm Forbes, Algernon S. Frizzell. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
A. Aveustus Healy. W. J. Holland. Hamilton Holt, William B. 
Howland, Charles E. Jefferson, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Fdwin A. Jones, Frederick P. Keppel, George F. Kunz, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines, William McCarroll, J. L. Magnes, William 
H. Maxwell, Jehn Mitchell, John R. Mott, John P. Munn, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Eben FE. Olcott, Thomas M. Os- 
borne, Alton B. Parker, George Foster Peabody, Miss Mary 
J. Pierson, George A. Plimpton, George Haven Putnam, Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice, Ernst Richard, Jacob H. Schiff, Louis 
Livingston Seaman, Ernest Thompson Seton, Albert Shaw, 
William H. Short, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, Jokichi Takamine, 0. H. Tittmann, Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood, James J. Walsh. 


On August 19 a deputation, consisting of George 
Foster Peabody, Hamilton Holt, Dr. Ernst Richard, 
George FE. Roberts, and William HT. Short, was received 
by the Secretary of State at his office and cordially and 
sympathetically welcomed. Mr. Peabody acted as 
spokesman in presenting the address to the President 
through the Secretary of State. The committee feel 
that the proposals contained in this memorial are of 
such importance and the present crisis of such profound 
significance that their case ought not to rest merely on 
the impression made by their brief argument, and sug- 
gest that letters be written to both the President and 
Secretary Bryan enforcing their appeal. 

The committee urge the following considerations: 

a. That the matter of supreme importance is not to bring 
an end to hostilities, desirable as this is, but to obtain a 


settlement of the controversy, when the time comes, on a 
basis which shall prevent hereafter the mistaken national 
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policies and the hostile armaments which have caused the 
present war. 

b. That the whole civilized world is vitally concerned in 
securing the right settlement of the questions which will 
have to be considered and determined at the close of the 
war; that the neutral nations signatory to the Hague Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, and especially the neutral nations of Europe, have 
equal right with the belligerent nations to a voice in the 
terms of peace, and that the earnest consideration of the 
prnaples and polees winch must underlie disarmament 
and enduring peace cannot be begun a moment tvo soon. 

ec. That the Government of the United States, while 
taking the lead in the proposed action, might properly in- 
vite such other interested governments as was thought 
proper to act with it, in accordance with conditions formu- 
lated at Washington. 

d. That a favorable occasion shall be awaited before the 
offer of joint mediation is made, but that a concert of the 
several governments ought to be secured as soon as possi- 
ble, so that they shall be in readiness to take advantage of 
the first favorable situation which may arise for tendering 
their good offices. 


——> eo 


Some Recent Developments of the 
Organized Peace Movement 
in America. * 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


The American Peace Society, an outgrowth of a num- 
ber of peace societies existing at that time, was formally 
organized in New York City, May 8, 1828. The founder 
was William Ladd, generally accepted as one of New 
England’s richest spirits, known throughout his genera- 
tion as “The Apostle of Peace.” He was the president 
and leader of the Society which he founded until his 
death in 1841. Worcester, Channing, Watson, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Sumner, Burritt are but a few of the 
names of those who held office in the Society in those 
early days, contributed to its paper, or spoke at its 
meetings, 

But the facts to which IT would call your attention 
particularly relate espgeially to the accomplishments of 
the last five years. In 1909, for example, the American 
Peace Society, with a free field, had but seven branch 
‘Today, after removal to Washington three 
years ago and thorough reorganization, it has, with 
many other kindred organizations at work, thirty-one 
constituent branches, an increase in five vears of over 
310 per cent. Today there are over seven thousand 
paying members of the Society, a small number to be 
sure amid our teeming millions, but it represents an 
increase in seven years of over 600 per cent. In the 
last year the Society has added to its paying member- 
ship 1,302 members. Five years ago the Society had 
six “auxiliary societies ;’ today it has in their place 
thirteen “section” societies, an increase of over 100 per 
Sixteen new societies have been welcomed to its 
Besides this, the So- 


societies. 


cent. 
membership since January, 1913, 
ciety has two affiliated societies—the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, and the Peace Association of Friends 
in America, representing nearly one hundred thou- 
sand of that denomination. There are ten other peace 
organizations «which co-operate with the American 
Peace Society, those already mentioned, and also the 

*Abridged from an address delivered at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, May 28, 1914. 
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American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Con 
ference, the American Association for Internationa! 
Conciliation, the International Peace Union at Berne, 
and the Garton Foundation. (‘These ten co-operating 
organizations are not included in the figures and sum- 
maries to which I refer.) Our Society has divided the 
United States into five departments, with a paid man 
at the head of each department. The American Peace 
Society, exclusive of the ten co-operating societies, 1s, 
we believe, the largest peace society in the world. 

The number of additional that could be 
easily organized is limited by our 
Friends stand ready in all the unorganized states. We 
have many letters urging early organization in Hawai 
and Porto Rico. The complete and effective organiza 
tion of the United States for peace, it would seem, has 
therefore been more than half accomplished, 

Among other interesting data pertaining to our last 
year’s work may be mentioned some thirty formal din 
ners or Juncheons, seven receptions, and the printing of 
thirty original pamphlets and twenty other documents. 
During the last year 1,500 addresses have been deliv- 
ered by 150 different lecturers under the auspices of 
this organization. Practically seventy-five other organ 
izations, business men’s associations, clubs, and the like, 
have been enlisted in the promotion of our work, A 
dozen of our societies maintain peace lecture bureaus, 
eight maintain information bureaus, eight maintain 
press bureaus. Six honorary presidents, forty-five pres 
idents, three hundred and thirty-one vice-presidents 
nine boards 


SOCTeLICS 


only resources. 


five advisory councils, forty-six secretaries, 
of directors, twenty-eight executive committees, three 
entertainment committees, seven membership commit 
tees, three educational committees, three press commit 
tees, twenty-two employed officers, and ten equipped 
oflices are enlisted in our organized propaganda, 
Considering again the relatively brief time included, 
the financial operations of our organization present an 
interesting illustration of rapid development. May Ist, 
1913, the branches, sections, and two afliliated societies 
had on hand $8,727.21. They received during the vear 
from individual contributions $10,150.27. They re- 
ceived from subventions $15,425.08, from special col- 
lections $1,301.02, 
dues $9,594.00, from the sale of literature $71.79, 
interest upon deposits $94.30, from legacies $1,500.00, 


from memberships in the form of 
from 


from invested funds $120.68, from = other sources 
$2,816.36. Adding to this other net receipts, the total 
reaches the sum of $74,308.16, an increase over five 


years ago of 340 per cent. 

The expenditures may be briefly enumerated: For 
salaries, head secretaries, secretaries, and clerks, 
$14,706.95; office rent, $2,839.86; traveling expenses, 
printing and mailing, 
$287.81; postage, in 


$1,323.57; telephones, $560.73 ; 
$2,316.99; books and literature, 
cluding express and telegrams, 
$313.47; office supplies, $865.53 ; 
office furniture, $252.58; for Tite Apvocati 
$2,180.75; miscellaneous, including prizes, 
Adding to this sum net other expenditures, the total 
for the year reaches $64,657.05, an increase in five years 
of nearly 320 per cent. 

If there were time I would describe the work of one 
of our societies which operates through a committee of 


stationery, 
extra help, $1,566.80 ; 
or PRAce, 
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seven, with thirty-three churches and four clubs, and 
which conducts peace-movement study courses. It 
would be of interest and importance to examine the 
growing influence of our societies with the press, 
schools, and other organizations. ‘The distribution of 
our peace literature is rapidly growing. One group has 
during the year sent 4,000 letters and resolutions to 
clergymen, promoted peace propaganda through uni- 
versity extension, and worked especially to counteract 
the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific slope. Sena- 
tors and Representatives feel already the influence of 
our societies. Two branches have employed each dur- 
ing the year an official lecturer. One society lays claim 
to an affiliated membership of 30,000. Itineraries by 
speakers, such as Mr. Angell and Mr. Davies of Great 
Britain, have been made effective by our workers. 
Propaganda among labor organizations is growing. In- 
creasing interest and respect among the newspapers, 
business organizations, and the like is manifest. Our 
secretaries report an increasing confidence and courtesy 
from almost every quarter. One of our societies volun- 
tarily voted to become self-sustaining for the last year, 
and it will probably continue to do so. Fraternity 
among the various workers is perceptibly increasing. All 
of the National Peace Congresses in America have been 
initiated, and in considerable part directed, by the 
American Peace Society. It has co-operated in unre- 
portable ways with the Government, and it knows that 
it has influenced legislation and policies relating to ar- 
bitration and international justice. ‘Tons of literature 
to writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries are 
distributed each year in a continuous and increasing 
stream. The issuance of THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, a 
monthly magazine founded in 1834, the circulation of 
which is now fourteen times that of twenty years ago, 
is continued. Its monthly edition has been recently in- 
creased to 11,000, a number representing an increase of 
3,000 in less than two years. Over fifty peace pam- 
phlets and as many books are constantly on sale at the 
Society’s headquarters. 


A NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL. 


Our board of directors fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of co-operative effort. It believes that there is 
already a fine willingness on the part of most peace 
organizations to help each other for the sake of the 
cause. Selfishness holds no place in the movement. 
The belief that a National Peace Council, including a 
representative from every accredited peace organization, 
should be perfected is shared by our directors. The 
American Peace Society is such a council. Its func- 
tions in that direction will be developed in proportion 
as opportunity, resources, and understanding permit. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 


An ever-recurring need of the hour in the peace 
movement is a new birth of statesmanship, of that deep 
quality of constructive effort which, recognizing clearly 
the lessons of national experience, can codify and apply 
them to the needs and exigencies of the present. This, 
I take it, is the ultimate hope and promise of the anti- 
war party. We must, of course, rely upon the men who 
do things, the men of affairs, the holders of office, the 
chosen leaders in the councils of the nations. 

But the organized peace movement in America de- 
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pends first. upon another quarter for its support and 
success. ‘This is a nation of the people. Were this not 
so there would be no reason for a United States of 
America. The sure accomplishments in our national 
life must come from the intelligent appreciation and 
demand of the speakers, teachers, newspapers, folks, 
that together constitute us a homogeneous people. Any 


ful national accomplishment is subversive of our na- 
tion’s life itself. We would exterminate disease? We 
must educate the people. We would reform the prisons, 
schools, churches? We must start with the people. We 
would correct abuses in taxation, transportation, public 
office? We would improve laws, institutions, inventiuns, 
ideals? We must begin with the people. 

We have outlined some facts relating to the organiza- 
tion of our efforts. It is patent, however, that trut! 
transcends facts, being more vital and dynamic than 
they. ‘To find this truth means constantly to seek it. 
The peace movement has always had a very rich moral 
purpose. But the constant need is for a greater in- 
sight into the changing conditions here and now. Fear- 
lessness, tolerance, the scientific spirit will characterize 
increasingly our endeavors. Enthusiasm, tenacity, and 
eagerness to learn from the experience of others will aid 
immeasurably the victory. But organization until every 
hamlet is reached? Yes. Co-operation and wisdom to 
use effectively the practical means immediately at hand ? 
I hope so. Our best thought, our best emotion, our 
best endeavor? Of course. These things will follow, 
if follow they may, the enlightenment of public opinion. 
There is one word, therefore, which the organized peace 
movement letters upon its banner—it is the word “Edu- 
cation.” 

REFORMATION AND GOAL. 


Whether we realize it or not, we are in the midst of « 
great political reformation in this country. This refor- 
mation springs from a rapidly growing public realiza- 
tion that the stupendous military burdens of the world 
are cruelly unnatural, wicked, and futile. Every intelli- 
gent person has a part to play in this impressive move- 
ment, this upward climb away from savagery and bar- 
barism to human right-reason and justice. His part is 
to look squarely at the facts, to furnish his sword of 
right thinking, and to go forth to street, shop, office, 
church, school, and there to do his part toward slaying 
this dragon, this monstrous, devastating dragon of war. 
Such, I conceive, to be the duty and the privilege of 
each and of all. If the duty is to be effectively per- 
formed, the organized collective effort already begun 
must continue and expand until its high purpose is 
achieved. 





Dr. J. J. Hall writes as follows concerning a bill 
introduced by State Senator Allen, of Georgia, recom- 
mending the observance by the State of Georgia of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915, as a public holiday in honor of the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Ghent: 

“The bill introduced by Senator Allen is a part 
of a great movement throughout this country, England, and 
Canada to celebrate one of the greatest facts of the world’s 
history. Several States have already officially ap- 
proved of the celebration, and its endorsement by the legis- 
lature of Georgia will send a thrill of joy wherever the 
English language is spoken.” 
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_Church Peace Congress at Constance. 
By James L. Tryon. 


The Church Peace Congress, a conference of Protest- 
ant churches held under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Church Peace Union, was called to meet at Constance, 
Germany, August 3-5. About one hundred and fifty- 
six delegates, chiefly from Great Britain, the Continent, 
and the United States, were invited to participate. Of 
these, fifty were from America. Owing to the sudden 
breaking out of the war, only about half the total num- 
ber got together, and these met and adjourned to Lon- 
don before the stated time for the regular sessions. Al- 
though the work of the congress was necessarily frag- 
mentary, owing to the distressing circumstances under 
which it met, a great church movement, for which the 
Christian ages have long been waiting, was really begun, 
which, when its organization is completed, will make its 
influence felt through every religious denomination in 
the civilized world. The Catholic churches were called 
to meet at Liége about the same time as the Protestant 
churches met at Constance, but the general co-operation 
of the two branches is expected to be brought about for 
effective work in due time. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the difficulties 
under which the congress at Constance met without 
blending considerable personal experience of typical 
emotions and incidents with an account of the proceed- 
ings, much of which were improvised for the emergency 
and could not have been projected in advance. 

On Friday, July 31, I arrived at Constance with Dr. 
James J. Hall, director of the South Atlantic States 
Department of the American Peace Society. We had 
understood that many of the delegates would try to 
meet informally on Saturday and Sunday. We knew 
that Austria was making war on Servia; that Russia 
and Germany might become involved in it, and sup- 
posed that France, though not England, might also be 
involved. Events moved with extraordinary rapidity. 
People crowded the sidewalks to read bulletins which 
said that Germany was in a state of siege, and that her 
army was to be mobilized. This news, however, meant 
very little to us until, in the course of our walk, we 
passed the railroad station. There, near an overhead 
bridge, a squad of six or eight soldiers had been placed. 
They scrutinized us as we came along, and called out to 
their officer to look at us; but I suppose we were taken 
for Americans, for, although we were held up for a 
moment, we were not subjected to search. Much re- 
lieved, we passed on, resolved not to go there again. 

That night crowds with a silent, solemn curiosity 
watched the bulletin boards. Soldiers began to assem- 
ble in large numbers at their barracks, which were near 
the Hotel Insel, where we were staying, and some of the 
women who came there were in tears. We asked the 
waiters of the hotel about the situation. They told us 
that they were all reservists, and had been called to join 
their regiments. We were made to understand that 
unless they responded they would be shot. We received 
from them our first clear idea of what it means to be a 
conscript and to go to war, not because you believe in it, 
but because you have to. And, more than that, if Ger- 
many is an example, the soldier has only a vague knowl- 
edge of whom and when he is to fight. He has to trust 
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that his government is leading him aright. His only 
duty is to obey; he is not to ask questions. 

The next morning eight or ten delegates arrived. But 
by that time telegrams had stopped, no mail was being 
received, and trains had to come irregularly. The banks 
had closed, and our travelers’ checks were of no use. 
One of our party, who had lived in Germany during the 
Franco-Prussian war, proposed an immediate return to 
England by Cologne and Flushing, believing that the 
system of the Germans was so perfect that there would 
be less delay and danger in their country than in 
France. Others of us suggested returning through 
Switzerland by France, as France and England were 
friendly. Most of us Americans were light-hearted, 
und laughed at the idea of leaving Constance at all; we 
discounted the war scare, while one or two, including 
an English clergyman, thought it would be cowardly to 
“skedaddle” before the congress had begun. We de- 
cided to remain, and by midnight were rewarded by the 
presence of most of the British delegation and several 
more Americans. Among these were J. Allen Baker, 
M. P.; Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M. P.; Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, Edwin D. 
Mead, Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, Dr. Wm. P. Merrill, Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Prof. Wm. I. Hull, George 
W. Nasmyth, Dr. Ezra 8. Tipple, Dr. Henry M. Me- 
Cracken, Dr. George U. Wenner, Frank F. Williams, D. 
Willard Lyon, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Robert H. Gar- 
diner, Rev. Jonathan Day, and Dr. W. C. Bitting. 
There were also several ladies, among them Lady Bar- 
low, Mrs. Mead, Mrs. F. F. Williams, Mrs. MacCracken, 
Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. Frothingham, and Mrs. A. H. 


Proudfoot. France, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries were well represented. Dr. Siegmund- 


Schultze and George Blum were about the only Ger- 
mans who were present; but, as the outlook darkened, 
it was reported that the German delegates were advised 
from Constance not to try to come. Canon W. L. 
Grane, the Dean of Worcester, and the Bishop of Litch- 
field were among the leaders of the Church of England, 
and Dr. John Clifford, J. Morgan Gibbon, Henry T. 
Hodgkin, and Dr. J. G. Lasker were among those who 
represented other bodies. 

The Hotel Insel, where we met, had been a monas- 
tery in the Middle Ages. It is on an island which is 
washed by the Rhine where it leaves Lake Constance. 
A more beautiful scene of cloisters, placid waters, 
groves, and gardens, with views of distant hills, could 
hardly be imagined. But with all the beauty about us, 
there was the next morning a deep undercurrent of anx- 
iety. This was relieved only by the announcement that 
two ministers, who were among the belated delegates, 
had been arrested as spies when caught in the act of 
photographing an airship near a German railway sta- 
tion. The absurdity of their situation at that particular 
moment was probably to them no practical joke, nor was 
it to us, on second thought. 

We held a religious service in the morning, at which 
remarks were made by Mr. Baker, Bishop Hendrix, and 
Dr. Merrill, and prayers were offered by the Dean of 
Worcester and several others. It was an impressive 
moment to us all, and we came right down to funda- 
mentals, for we could not help thinking of the serious 
conditions under which we met, knowing that the 
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mightiest military forces in the world were being mar- 
shalled for what we feared would be one of the most 
terrible of European wars, the theater of which was at 
our very doors. But our courage was good, and we ap- 
proved a telegraphic letter which our committee had 
prepared appealing to heads of the great nations to 
avert war between friends and save Christian civiliza- 
tion from ruin: 

The conference of members of Christian churches repre- 
senting twelve countries and thirty confessions, assembled 
at Constance to promote friendly relations between na- 
tions, solemnly appeals to Christian rulers to avert a war 
betweer millions of men amongst whom friendship and 
common interests have been steadily growing, and thereby 
to save from disaster Christian civilization and assert the 
power of the Christian spirit in human affairs. 

‘Toward the close of the meeting Dr. Wenner reported 
that he had attended that morning a service in a Luth- 
eran Church, at which the minister dwelt upon the 
thought that the help of the German people was in the 
Lord—that they, like other people, had sinned, and 
must ask forgiveness. ‘They (the congregation) must 
commit their sons and brothers to God, and the sol- 
diers must remember that they are Christians. It had 
been an hour of extreme tension; the congregation had 
been deeply moved, and had expressed itself with sighs, 
tears, and religious hymns. Its attitude was doubtless 
typical of the sentiment of Germany, to which had come 
a solemn call which went to every home. Meantime, to 
meet any emergency, a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Siegmund-Schultze and Mr. Dickinson, was appointed 
to visit the authorities and ascertain whether or not it 
was best to adjourn the conference. Meantime we were 
advised not to leave the island. The committee re- 
ported that afternoon that as conditions were the au- 
thorities could not promise that trains would leave at 
the stipulated times. 

Still optimistic, we agreed to meet in the evening. 
Before we had proceeded far we were informed that the 
last train which could be promised us would leave at 
9.04 the next morning. That would be our last chance 
to get out of Germany without interruption, as at mid- 
night, Monday, complete mobilization of the army 
would begin and trains would be under military con- 
trol. After arguing the case pro and con, the meeting 
unanimously decided that the only thing to do was to go 
in the morning, to travel all together, and, if possible, 
get a special car for Flushing by way of Cologne. Reso- 
lutions were passed, an executive committee appointed 
to organize future work among the churches, the inau- 
gural address, which was to have been made by Mr. 
Baker, ordered printed, and adjournment to London 
agreed upon. Everything was carried out with dignity. 

Then came a very practical question. How were we 
to pay our hotel bills and our fares home? Our trav- 
elers’ checks could not be cashed nor received for debts. 
The accommodating hotel proprietor agreed to charge 
upon his books what we owed him, and to provide us 
with luncheon for our journey in the bargain. This 
meant both effort and sacrifice on his part, as the food 
supply was becoming limited, and every one of his cooks 
had been ordered off to the war. Everybody put into a 
hat all the ready money he had, the whole sum being 
about four thousand marks. With this our tickets were 
bought to London. We were given two special cars, in 
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which we embarked without any unfortunate incident 
save the loss of our luncheon baskets. Except for 
crowding and loss of regular sleep, we had comparatively 
few hardships on the journey. Dr. Siegmund-Schultze, 
formerly an assistant court preacher to the Emperor, a 
pastor and social worker, editor of “Die Eiche,” a maga- 
zine for the promotion of friendly relations between 
England and Germany, was of the greatest service to 
us, accompanying us as far as Cologne and acting as in- 
terpreter and guide. He also secured for us a letter 
bearing the signature of the chief of police of Con- 
stance, stating who we were and asking that we be cour- 
teously treated on our journey through Germany. It 
showed that we had the good will of the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, in whose city we had met. it will be treas- 
ured by the British committee as a souvenir of good 
faith and of those amenities that endeared to us our 
German friends who in a trying hour had been loyal to 
their guests. 

All the way there were signs of preparation for war. 
‘These were an object-lesson to the Americans, to whom 
even mobilization was a thing never before fully under- 
stood. There was a soldier at every station, bridge, and 
tunnel, with a rifle in hand. Sentinels stood at the 
crossings, and near Cologne I saw them along the rail- 
road about a quarter of a mile apart. Not all were 
uniformed, some wearing only a white band of cloth on 
the left arm, a sufficient badge to comply with the laws 
of war. Occasionally a newly built shanty sheltered a 
guard of soldiers. Once | saw a string of horses being 
led along a country road to a park where the officers 
were inspecting and setting aside hundreds for service. 
The harvest was being gathered by old men, boys, and 
women. <A circular reprinted in the newspapers ap- 
pealed to all to assist patriotically in gathering in the 
harvest, cautioning every one to be economical in the 
use of vegetables, lest the supply give out. The crops 
everywhere were bountiful. 

As we neared Mayence we received orders to close the 
car windows. The air grew stifling and one window 
was lowered, but the guard was imperious; if we did not 
instantly close it we should be put out. The reason 
was that we were about to cross the Rhine, and it was 
feared that some spy or enemy of Germany might be on 
the train and might seize the opportunity to throw a 
bomb and destroy the bridge. 

At Cologne a tall man attempted to get into our car, 
but as we were crowded he tried another in the rear, 
but was ordered out, and as the train started we saw a 
German officer lead him away, gesticulating and remon- 
strating. At the next to the last German station, at 
midnight, I saw a group of officers hurry toward a com- 
partment window, accompanied by the private who was 
on guard. The young fellow had a cold-blooded look 
as he passed with his gun cocked and partially aimed 
and his finger on the trigger. Evidently the suspect 
proved to be all right, for the train soon started on, the 
soldier taking off his bayonet and replacing it, as he 
brought his gun to a carry and began again compla- 
cently to smoke his cigarette. Such are the incidents 
of mobilization in time of war. Humanity is almost 
forgotten. Suspicion influences every act. The world 


is managed by a set of rules to which civilization is 
unfamiliar. 
All along through the night we passed train-loads of 
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soldiers hurrying to the French border, going usually 
in a southeasterly direction. Many of these trains, 
which were of box cars, were filled with travelers. ‘The 
horses were hitched to a rope stretched across the door- 
way of the cars, while in between the horses were the 
men, their saddles and equipments in a heap. One 
train of flat cars bore several pieces of field artillery. 
Searchlights were seen shooting up into the sky, to re- 
veal the presence of aircraft that might be coming over 
either for observation or with a missile of death. There 
was some cheering along the line as we passed troop 
trains and as we went by railway gates at the approach 
to Cologne; but, on the whole, the groups of soldiers 
that we saw looked sober and said very little. ‘lo them 
war was no holiday, but a call to slaughter. 

While we were on our journey we had not the slightest 
news of the real sentiment of England, and still thought 
she would manage to keep out of the war, or possibly 
prevent it altogether, through the offices of Sir Edward 
Grey, in whom everybody in our party had confidence. 
We did not suspect that anything had brought England 
into the conflict until we approached the English coast, 
when we saw torpedo-boat destroyers patrolling it in cir- 
cles, and were warned by a government launch of the 
presence of torpedoes at the entrance to our harbor. 
While on the train to Victoria Station we were informed 
by a guard that England had sent an ultimatum to 
Germany which must be satisfactorily answered by mid- 
night or war would be declared. By 11 o’clock war had 
begun, and troops were marching in the streets of 
London. The whole of Europe, so it seemed to us, had 
become war mad. Not until the next day, when the 
speech of Mr. Asquith followed that of Sir Edward 
Grey, did we realize why the British people had been so 
profoundly moved and were championing the cause of 
the sacredness of treaties and the independence of the 
smaller nations of Europe. 

The adjourned meeting of the conference was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, where the great 
majority of the Constance delegates met on August 3. 
It was felt not to be a time for lengthy addresses nor for 
the passing of resolutions and making of manifestos, 
but for taking quiet counsel and for prayer. Advice 
was given by Dr. Clifford, Rev. Morgan Gibbon, Dr. 
Gulick, and others. There was a general feeling that 
the number of the executive committee, to be made up 
of the representatives of the various nations and denom- 
inations, both Protestant and Catholic, should be fifty 
or sixty, and that the general committee should act as a 
unit in whatever it undertook, especially in formulating 
a statement or laying down a course of future proceed 
ing; that local committees, to be formed in the re- 
spective countries, should watch the progress of the 
war, and, if necessary, try to exercise a good influence 
over the press. Although it was agreed that the war 
was most unfortunate, there was an expectation that in 
the end it would educate the masses to the importance 
of a better way, and peace would become more secure 
than it had been in the past. It was urged that it was 
no time for despair, but for confidence. However ter- 
rible the contest might be, it was believed to be taking 
place in a moral atmosphere which was less favorable 
to war than ever before. 

Dr. Moxom, who presided at this meeting, closed it 
by saying that two years of the Civil War had made 
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him an advocate of pacific settlement and arbitral 
methods. ‘Today he had come to consider that an un- 
provoked war is the most colossal crime against human- 
ity that can be committed. He referred to the hundred 
years of peace that had existed between Great Britain 
and the United States, and cited the example set by 
these two countries when they made the Rush-Bagot 
agreement limiting armaments on the Great Lakes, a 
part of the undefended border line of 3,500 miles be- 
tween the people of the United States and Canada. A 
century ago a great captain had said that Providence 
was on the side of the heaviest battalions, but now it 
will be seen that it is only by moral forces that men 
may win their battles. We stand, he said, for the tri- 
umph of the moral, not of the brute, forces of the 
world. The first peace conference of Protestant 
churches believed this. Its members went away with a 
determination to help stop the war when an oppor- 
tunity should present itself, and to influence, so far as 
possible, for the welfare of the future, the character of 
the treaty of peace, whenever that shall be made. 
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Declaration of the Constance Peace 
Conference. * 


In behalf of the delegates from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the undersigned 
were appointed as a special committee to prepare and 
publish to our brethren at home a declaration and sum- 
mary concerning the recent momentous conference of 
the Church Peace Union, which conference, begun at 
Constance on Sunday, August 2, was continued in Lon- 
don on Wednesday, August 5. In so doing, we are 
following the example of the English delegates to the 
conference, whose terse and weighty utterance to the 
brethren in England was published in the London 
Times, Daily Chronicle, and other newspapers on Au- 
gust 5. 

In making this report, we are authorized to speak 
substantially for the entire body of American delegates 
to the Church Peace Conference. 


An Hour for Calmness and Vision. 


It is significant that this first international confer- 
ence of the churches for the promotion of friendship 
and peace between the nations of the world occurred at 
a moment when we were all obliged to witness an amaz- 
ing development of the war fever and the widespread 
misery caused on all sides by the mere preparations for 
battle, and we have had a unique opportunity to wit- 
ness the sincere and profound reluctance with which 
the sober and serious element in every nation concerned 
has found itself involved in the imminent cataclysm. 
Whatever the immediate outcome may be, we are more 
than ever confident and convinced that this sober and 
serious element of every Christian nation is now, as 
always, moving under the guidance and blessing of Al- 
mighty God our Father. Our dismay is not despair. 


*Report and declaration of the American delegates at the 
International Conference of the Church Peace Union, held 
at Constance, Germany, August 2, and at London, August 5, 
1914, to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and its Commission on Peace and Arbitration. 
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No note of pessimism has been heard at any of the four 
sessions of our conference. There is a general con- 
sciousness that now, more than ever, we are called to 
co-operate in the spirit of Jesus Christ, so that no self- 
will or bitterness or impatience on our part shall cloud 
our vision or hinder us from seizing the opportunity 
which God is giving us to do His will in the world— 
waiting upon the Lord. 


Our Christian Idealism is Confirmed. 


This war, so far from indicating the futility of our 
plans and endeavors or the foolishness of Christian 
idealism, is demonstrating that the methods of brute 
force and of inconsiderate egotism are as unintelligent 
and inefficient as they are unchristian. We are wit- 
nessing the reductio ad absurdum of unchristian civil- 
ization, for peace is not to be secured by preparations 
for war (even if unchristian men compel their brothers 
in self-defense, and for the sake of sacred treaties, to 
make ready for war). Not that it is in the interests of 
peace to belittle the spirit of patriotism, but to Chris- 
tianize it. Like our laws and our culture, our educa- 
tion and commerce and industrialism, so, too, our very 
patriotism must be pervaded by the mind of Christ, and 
be ready for the discipline of the Cross—the sign and 
symbol, not merely of brotherly love, but of interna- 
tional love, over against the shortsightedness and sel- 
fishness of individuals and peoples. As we disperse to 
our homes and fatherland, that is the message we are 
bringing from this conference, and it is first and fore- 
most a cal] to international humiliation and prayer in 
the name and confidence of Christ. The time for men 
to prevent war is not when events are culminating, 
but far, far pack, at the springs of human conduct—in- 
dividual, national, and international. Let us see to it 
that henceforth “all our fresh springs are in God.” 


The Harder Task of the Churches of Europe. 


This is not the moment to dwell on the practical 
steps which may be taken by us all in common to pro- 
mote peace among the nations. Some such steps will 
appear in the four resolutions which are to be pub- 
lished in due time by the international committee of 
our conference. Others will be disclosed afterwards. 
Meanwhile we desire to emphasize the fact that has 
been borne in on us by contact with the workers for the 
peace movement in England and Europe generally: 
that more problems than we Americans were aware of 
are on the shoulders of those who, under God, are now 
leading the churches of Europe, and we are grateful to 
our Heavenly Father for the skill and wisdom and 
self-control which, in this trying ordeal, have been 
vouchsafed to them. For five years previous to the 
formation of our Church Peace Union these, our breth- 
ren, on this, the eastern, side of the Atlantic have been 
paving the way for what is now our common task, and 
it is their actual knowledge of men and means in the 
different nations of Europe which made it possible for 
our first International Church Conference for the Pro- 
motion of Peace to be so widely and thoroughly repre- 


sentative. , 
The Hour of Our Opportunity. 


We in America have much to contribute henceforth 
to the common cause, and by our freedom from en- 
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tangling alliances and from some traditions which in 
Europe are an inheritance, we may, if we are properly 
considerate, be able to do and say some things which 
{uropeans cannot; but after our present privilege of 
communion with the delegates over here, we know and 
feel that there is a vast deal for them to do which 
would be beyond our power. ‘Therefore the determina- 
tion of our conference to rely on the international com- 
mittee for guidance and for ultimate decisions from 
time to time—the resolution to “move all togethe: 
when we move at all”—is a determination which we 
are sure will commend itself to our brethren in the 
United States. In the very midst of this internecine 
conflict of the leading nations of Europe there will be 
henceforth from each of them well chosen and skillful 
delegates to our international council, ready and able 
to contribute of their special experience and prayers 
to our common endeavors for the peace of the worl! 
and the Christianization of all mankind. 

(Signed) E. R. Hendrix, Chairman; George William 
Douglas, William Pierson Merrill, Luther B. Wilson, 
Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary. 

Lonpvon, August 6, 1914. 








Outbreak of the European War. 
By Sidney L. Gulick. 





At the very hour when the eighty delegates of the 
Church Peace Conference should have gathered for their 
first formal session they were in full flight for England 
on the last train from Constance, while on the date set 
for the Roman Catholic conference at Liége that city 
was repelling a furious attack from a German army, in 
which nearly 30,000 of the flower of the land were killed 
or wounded. But the Protestant conference was held, 
nevertheless, and was not in vain. Lovers of peace saw 
afresh the urgency of their cause. They realized in 
actual experience the truth of their utterance that civil- 
ization goes forward by credit and good will among 
men, not by brute force. At the first real suspicion of 
war all the customary conveniences of civilization—nay, 
even the necessities of life—vanished as if by magic. 
Railroads ceased to run. ‘Tens of thousands of travelers 
were stranded in the midst of hostile lands. Banks 
closed, and not a cent of money could be had, though 
men might have thousands of dollars duly certified by 
their letters of credit. Postal and telegraph service 
and all hotels were entirely disorganized, and also every 
industrial enterprise, for the orders for mobilization at 
once withdrew from every establishment all the able- 
bodied men liable to military service. Millions of fami- 
lies were left without support, and have to look forward 
to the permanent loss of the bread-winners, for the fatal 
character of warfare today is known to all, surpassing 
that of any past age. 

Famine at no distant date stares many parts of Eu- 
rope in the face, widespread and fatal as no natural 
famine in Europe has ever been. Germany is sur- 
rounded by foes prepared either to attack her or at least 
to defend their neutrality with all their power. While 
the rulers of Germany apparently recognize no treaty 
obligations or solemn pledges of neutrality if they con- 
flict with her interests, it may be well questioned 
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whether the responsible citizenship would justify such 
international perfidy. 

Ominous to those who have eyes to see were the fields 
of ripening grain, many of them partly reaped, aban- 
doned by the tillers to join the armies of destruction. 
Who will reap the crops and prepare the food needed by 
every family in the land, to say nothing of the armies? 
Already old men, women, and school children are or- 
dered to the fields to reap the crops. But what can in- 
experience and weakness accomplish? . 

Such were the sights that greeted our eyes as we 
gathered at Constance when the crisis was reaching its 
climax, and that we experienced as we fled on the last 
train that left Constance for Cologne. At every station 
were hundreds seeking in vain for passage. Soldiers 
everywhere dominated. Several refugees who took our 
train told of brutal scenes of murder and bloodshed 
which they had just witnessed on railway platforms 
when suspects protested or resented arrest. In all prob- 
ability it will never be known how many were killed 
even without the formality of a court-martial in the 
days preceding the declaration of war. . . 

. . . On the eventful day in which England de- 
clared war on Germany and Germans attacked Liége, 
our conference held its one and closing session in Lon- 
don. It filled our hearts with anguish to think that 
thousands of troops we had seen hurrying to the front 
had been killed and wounded in that treacherous attack 
on neutral Belgium. By that deed, and what Sir Ed- 
ward Grey described as Germany’s “infamous proposal” 
in regard to France, Germany made hesitant England 
her bitter foe. 

While the preachers of peace may seem to the worid 
to have accomplished nothing and the peace conference 
to have been a monstrous fiasco, never before has the 
need of machinery for maintaining peace been so evi- 
dent, and the incalculable disaster that has overtaken 
Europe will prove a mighty and drastic lesson, enforc- 
ing, as words never can, the eternal principles pro- 
claimed by the preachers of peace. Disarmament has 
begun on a mighty scale. The nations will soon be 
calling for peace. This frightful war can hardly fail 
to advance the peace cause by a hundred years or more. 
The fallacies of “peace through readiness for war” and 
“peace preserved by armaments” have exploded with 
disastrous effects. 
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Personal Observations at the Opening 
of the War. 
By Louis P. Lochner. 


The observations on the first days of the terrible 
European war which follow are compiled from my 
diary of the eventful days that preceded my escape to 
America on a French liner. Let the reader remember 
that the conditions which I here attempt to depict were 
no doubt paralleled, and in many cases intensified, in 
Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Austria, where American travelers were cauglit 
just as unexpectedly as we. 

It was on July 31 that our steamer, the “Philadel- 
phia,” put in at Cherbourg. We had been informed 
by wireless of Austria’s ultimatum to Servia, but 
thought that this flurry would soon pass over. Imagine 
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my surprise when my steward handed me a letter from 
a friend, an officer in the German army with excellent 
connections at Berlin, containing the following: 


“While I am heartily glad to learn of your coming, I can- 
not yet say whether or not you will find me at home. We 
are on the eve of either an European military movement 
(Waffengang) or a totally foul peace. In Russia and France 
strong revolutionary currents; in England virtually a civil 
war, our chances against the Slavs and the French are not 
bad.” 


*“Ser- 
“over- 


After some uncomplimentary references to the 
vian assassins,” the “proud Parisians,” and the 
bearing Russians,” the letter continues: 

“For every hundred of German boys who, in the event of 
war today, will have to leave their lives pro gloria et 
patria, we shall, as conditions in Europe now are, have to 
sacrifice a thousand in the not far distant future—in other 
words, if peace, a foul peace such as the present, is to con- 
tinue. For this reason people here are saying, ‘For God's 
sake, let us have no more of this disgraceful yielding that 
was so foreign to Germans under the leadership of Bis- 
marck.’ ” 


The letter concludes with the admission that Eng- 
land may not want to join in the general fray, inas- 
much as she may not consider this moment the psycho- 
logical one for the “continentale Generalabrechnung” 
(the general balancing of accounts on the continent), 
but insists that Germany, Austria, and Italy will fight 
side by side. 

1 add no further comment to this letter than that it 
was dated July 28, before war had been declared be- 
tween Austria and Servia. 

This was the first intimation we had of the impend- 
ing calamity, and yet the very thought of it seemed too 
stupendous for earnest consideration. I remembered 
that the author of the letter had spoken of this same 
“Generalabrechnung”’ in 1911, during the Morocco 
crisis. But the fact that at that time Germany had 
seen the folly of launching a European war gave me 
hopes that it was nothing more than the enthusiastic 
talk of one who has repeatedly assured me that no 
death would be more welcome to him than that on the 
field of battle in the service of his country. 

Aside from this letter, there were no indications at 
Cherbourg of the cataclysm that was soon to engulf 
Europe. We read of the financial panic at Paris, Ber- 
lin, and London as a result of the Austro-Servian war, 
but saw in it merely another illustration of the inter- 
nationality of the world today, and felt confident that 
this panic would induce the great powers to bring 
Austria and Servia to terms. Everybody in our ship’s 
company, therefore, cheerfully boarded the special train 
for Paris. Even the reported scarcity of gold in Paris 
worried but few. 

It was at the offices of the American Express Com- 
pany early on the morning of August 1 that our eyes 
were fully opened to the world situation in which we 
found ourselves. Hundreds of Americans were stand- 
ing in line, many women in tears, many a man near 
fainting from lack of food, for wherever he went the 
restaurateur refused to accept paper money in payment 
of accounts. Others were almost in hysterics because 
of their failure to secure return ocean passage, the 
liners of most companies having been canceled for the 
next ten days, pending further developments in the 
international situation. Among these were many 
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school teachers who were at the end of their resources. 
The American Express Company was equal to the 
emergency, and supplied its clients with English gold 
(French gold was quite out of the question). 

We now made the round of the various steamship 
companies. Everywhere the same panic; everywhere 
a mad scramble for return passage; everywhere disap- 
pointment written on the faces of those whose letters 
of credit for the moment were worthless, or whose 
travelers’ checks had brought them only French script 
in return. 

Thence to the cable office, where again we had to 
stand in line while our compatriots were wiring their 
bankers of their distress. Some got no further than 
the composition of their messages: when it came to 
paying, the fattest of letters of credit availed them 
nothing on that memorable Saturday, as the operator 
in charge had instructions to accept coin only. 


In the afternoon a simple, short message, written 


by hand on an unpretentious sheet of paper, greeted 
our eyes from every public building: “General Mobili- 


zation Orders. First day of mobilization, Sunday, Au- 
gust 2.” In the words of the correspondent of a Lon- 
don daily: “That was all. There was something deeply 
moving, alike in the dry official terseness of the text 
and the amateurishness of the scratched piece of paper, 
with the rough handwriting on it. In the crowd gath- 
ered around not a sign of even excitement, let alone 
fear or reluctancy.” Indeed, the comment of one Pa- 
risian to another was usually summed up in these 
words, “Ca y est.” 

What did this order of mobilization mean? <A few 
pictures will perhaps best illustrate. Here was a baker 
in his white apron, placing steaming cakes upon the 
counter of his little shop: a military officer says a few 
words to him; he drops his work then and there and 
jumps into a cab, homeward bound, for tomorrow he 
must join his colors. In the restaurant the gargon 
whispers to me, “You are my last customer; in twenty 
minutes I must join my regiment.” At the pension 1] 
witness a touching scene: the proprietor and two strap- 
ping young nephews take leave from my genial hostess. 
“Vive la patrie” I hear her say, though tears choke her 
voice. I feel like an intruder upon this intimate scene, 
and beat a quick retreat to the street. As I stroll 
along the boulevards, otherwise so brilliant with cafés 
and restaurants, one closed shutter after another bears 
this inscription, “Mr. X. having been called to his colors, 
this café will be closed until further notice. The pro- 
prietor is a Frenchman. He appeals to the public 
spirit of his compatriots not to commit depredations 
upon his property while he is serving his country.” 

Next I encounter a fellow-American, evidently a 
man of means, puffing and panting as he carries heavy 
suit cases. Why? All auto taxis have been requi- 
sitioned by the government, and even the horse-drawn 
conveyances are hired out first to soldiers whom their 
wives, relatives, or sweethearts are accompanying to 
the station. What a splendid aggregation of men in 
the prime of life there was assembled at the railway 
station! “Born to be food for powder”—these words 
of the historian keep running through my mind. And 
what touching scenes of farewell that no pen can de- 
scribe! And meanwhile this same mobilization is 


going on in half a dozen other European countries! 
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Nobody really knows why; nobody among the rank 
and file of humanity, as far as I can make out, desires 
the war. 

ior the foreigners in Paris this general mobilization, 
followed as it was by the declaration of martial law, 
meant one of two things: either they must leave the 
city within twenty-four hours, a physical impossibility 
for all but a small fraction, as all trains were requi- 
sitioned for moving the troops to the front; or they 
must within three days obtain a permis de séjour (per- 
mit to stay), the obtaining of which involved, first of 
all, the necessity of securing a certificate from the 
consul in case one possessed. no passport. 

We presented ourselves at the American consulate ou 
Sunday morning, August 2, the first day of mobiliza- 
tion. ‘The previous day’s experiences had made me so 
callous to the inconvenience of standing in line for 
hours that I was little surprised to find the consul’s 
three office rooms jammed full of Americans. Space 
does not permit a detailed rehearsal of the numerous 
experiences in crossing the frontier that came to my 
ear—experiences both humorous and tragic, involving 
every imaginable form of discomfort and in many cases 
the loss of valuable baggage. 

The consular papers secured, there were no furthe1 
formalities to be attended to until Monday. We there 
fore took to the boulevards to observe Parisian life. 
There was tremendous applause every time a French 
officer passed by, or when a detachment of cavalry gal- 
loped along, or when some patriotic chauffeur, with the 
tricolor fluttering in the breeze, sped by. On the 
whole, however, it must be said that Paris was fully 
awake to the appalling prospect of an international 
war, and that there. was every hope expressed, by the 
press and in the utterances of those in authority, that 
war might yet be averted. We even witnessed the re- 
markably daring feat of a group of men carrying the 
combined flags of France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Belgium, and England, interwoven with striking mot- 
toes of international brotherhood, through the streets— 
a demonstration that in America would perhaps have 
led to a riot on the part of strong nationalists and over- 
zealous “patriots.” 

There followed an evening of excesses. To the credit 
of the Parisian police be it said that there was only one 
evening of it, and that from the very next night on ali 
citizens were ordered off the streets by 8 o’clock. Fren- 
zied crowds of young men thronged the streets, singing 
the “Marseillaise” and madly waving the national flag. 
Suddenly some one pointed out a German crockery 
store, and the mob surged into the premises and demol- 
ished everything. This gave the signal for an orgy of 
wanton demoralization of everything that seemed to be 
German, and the next day’s papers contained a list ot! 
over a dozen prominent establishments that had been 
wrecked, 

Such acts of an irresponsible mob were not re- 
stricted to Paris—witness the attack on the British 
embassy at Berlin and the havoe wrought with certain 
German shops in London. 

I now come to the last—the third—day of our “week- 
end excursion to Paris.” We learned that the French 
line had unexpectedly booked its magnificent steamer 
“France” to sail from Havre on Tuesday, August 4, 
and that there were several second-cabin places left. 
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We reached the offices of the company soon after open- 
ing, but already there was a long line of prospective 
passengers in the establishment. Again several hours 
of waiting; but we were rewarded for our efforts by 
securing the coveted ticket. As we afterward learned. 
many a compatriot considered himself fortunate to 
have secured steerage passage. 

The railway office was our next objective. A long 
line greeted us there, but a deliberate policy of watch- 
ful waiting finally was rewarded by our obtaining a 
third-class ticket on a military train that was to leave 
for Havre at 3 o’clock the next morning. We were 
given the comforting advice that it might be well to 
encamp in the station early in the evening, to avoid the 
rush ! 

It was one thing to secure a railway ticket; it was 
another to obtain the necessary papers for leaving the 
city demanded by the military authorities. In the con- 
fusion in which the city found itself, we were directed 
to every conceivable police office except the right one, 
and only the sixth attempt brought us within the an- 
gust presence of the official who was to give us the nec- 
essary documents. 

One more pleasant task was before us. The military 
orders prescribed that each railway passenger was to 
be allowed but one piece of hand baggage, and that 
trunks were shipped entirely at the owner’s risk. A 
careful process of elimination, rigorously applied to our 
belongings, ensued, followed by something akin to an 
old-fashioned German Christmas celebration showered 
upon the personnel of the hotel. It meant parting with 
many a treasured piece; but what are earthly posses- 
sions in a time like this? 

We thought we were early when we reached the sta- 
tion at 9. We found fellow-citizens that had taken up 
their positions six hours earlier. What a motley crowd 
we were! Here were ladies who had come to Paris for 
the express purpose of buying their finery for the com- 
ing social season. Some of them had as many as four 
party gowns on their persons, and were further encum- 
bered by costly furs that looked peculiarly misfit on a 
Parisian August night. Then there were just ordinary 
Americans, whose chief stock in trade was pocketfuls 
of sandwiches, bought in anticipation of the dreary 
journey before us. 

At 2 o’clock an endless train of cattle cars backed 
into the station. This was the palatial train allotted 
to us “by military necessity.” I shall never forget our 
ten-hour ride through beautiful Normandy. At every 
station soldiers got on or off, all of them in their prime 
of life, and, judging from the women and children who 
waved a fond farewell to them, for the most part men 
of family. It was heart-rending to see the bountiful 
farm lands standing heavy with grain, but the reapers 
gone. And to think of similar golden fields through- 
out the length and breadth of Europe waiting to be 
harvested, but rotting away because the women, chil- 
dren, and old men were not equal to the task! The 
scene became especially pathetic when we saw here and 
there baby carriages in the midst of a wheat field, the 
children amusing themselves as best they could while the 
mothers were engaged in an endeavor to save what little 
they could of the harvest. 

At Rouen the vast factories stood still. Wherever 
otherwise there had been signs of activity, both com- 
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mercial and industrial, there was now stagnation. 
Every railroad station, every bridge, every tunnel, was 
guarded by men who had exchanged the peasant garb 
for the military uniform, and who were parading their 
guns instead of gathering the harvest or pursuing their 
business. The stations were deserted except by a dozen 
or so of soldiers who lay huddled together on thin 
layers of straw. 

Ten hours later we emerged from our cattle cars at 
our destination, Havre. Here we saw another side of 
the terrible effects of mobilization: the whole mercan- 
tile fleet of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 
which was otherwise at its busiest with tourists at this 
time of the year, lay idle. Six magnificent ocean liners 
were anchored in our immediate vicinity in the harbor. 
One can only conjecture at the loss, amounting to many 
millions, that is being sustained by the various British, 
German, Belgian, French, Dutch, and other lines as ¢ 
result of the war. 

We were to sail on August 4, but on August 3 came 
the declaration of war by Germany upon France. From 
now on France appeared to be united. Even the So- 
cialists fell in line, and their leaders explained their 
position: they were as anxious as ever for the mainte- 
nance of peace, but before peace could be ushered in 
militarism and autocracy must be crushed. German 
imperialism, they declared, is the greatest foe of peace ; 
to crush it no sacrifice is too large. Out of the war 
of 1870, they said, sprang the French Republic; from 
the war of 1914 will arise the Republic of Germany! 
Therefore to arms! In a later editorial, the publisher 
of the Havre Socialist organ asks the French soldiers 
to learn the German phrase, “Es lebe die Republik,” 
and to use it as their slogan, so that the Germans may 
know that it is not the people of Germany upon whom 
the war is being waged, but German imperialism. 

The turn which events took postponed our sailing 
for ten davs. Anxious days though they were, they 
also afforded us an opportunity to go down into the 
city daily and to see further evidences of the total 
demoralization of industry and commerce. Havre had 
become a city of women, children, and old men—all the 
virile manhood had gone to the front. On the street 
ears the wives of conductors, who had joined their 
colors, collected the fares. 

The most exciting event was the landing of thou- 
sands of British troops. What a splendid, blemishless, 
physically perfect lot they were, each transport bring- 
ing so many additional thousand men and _ horses! 
“Food for powder”—the phrase haunts me. 

But the hour of release finally came, and no passen- 
ger will forget the scenes of exultation that ensued 
when, on August 13, a telegram from the Minister of 
Marine arrived permitting the ship to leave the follow- 
ing noon! And a happier company there never was 
than ours when, at the appointed hour, we weighed 
anchor and left behind us what seems merely to have 
been a horrible dream, but what in reality is the foulest 
blot upon Christian civilization. Who will now dare 
say that the pacifist is wrong when he contends that 
armaments are irritants, and that “armed peace” is the 
linking of two diametrically opposite terms? Were 
the occasion not such a terrible one, the pacifist might 
almost be tempted to say, “I told you so,” 
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Peace Workers in the Time of War. 
By James J. Hall. 


It must not be thought for one moment that the 
work of the delegates to the Church Peace Congress 
ended either at Constance or in London. The friends 
of peace—and there are many—both in Germany ani 
England were greatly encouraged by our visits. Many 
of them were broken-hearted in seeing their country 
engaged in a terrible conflict, and though in no sense 
disloyal to their own government, yet they hate war an‘ 
grieve over its horrors. It comforted them to meet 
with the peace workers from the United States. 
Neither were these visits without benefit to us getting 
their view of the situation. It has brought the peace 
workers of different nations more closely together. 

Nor can we estimate the good done both in private 
and public by conversations and public addresses. It 
is a fact that while a great war is on, the hope is almost 
universal that it may be the /ast war. While it may 
not be the hour to cry Peace! Peace! it is the hour to 
bid the nations look for a better and a brighter day. 
Nor did we find this message rejected, but_rather it was 
gladly received. The writer spoke to some large assem- 
blies both in Scotland and in London, and found a 
hearty approval of this great hope and an earnest pur- 
pose to work for this end. At such a time as this, people 


need get their minds stayed on God and their faith 
strengthened in the certain fulfillment of His word 


that “War shall cease unto the ends of the earth.” 

But to be more specific, some of our workers de- 
serve special recognition for their invaluable service. 
The strength and cheer which Dr. Frederick Lynch im- 
parted to us all deserves more than a passing notice. 
He never seemed to think of himself, but worked day 
and night for the welfare and comfort of all the dele- 
gates. He was ably seconded by George W. Nasmyth, 
and the large-hearted Hon. J. Allen Baker, M. P., was 
ever at hand, and showed us no little kindness. Nor 
can too much be said in honor of the Rev. F. Siegmund- 
Schultze; of Berlin, to whom we owed not a little for 
our safe passage through Germany and our return to 
England. A special task fell to Prof. B. F. Battin, of 
Swarthmore College, and well did he meet it. 

Without having seen it, one can hardly have any idea 
of the demoralized condition of railroad travelling in 
Europe during the days of mobilization, and, if possi- 
ble, worse when the war actually broke out. We were 
fortunate in getting into a train; but your baggage 
going along with you was simply out of the question. 
Thousands of persons left for home without their 


trunks. Some of these will never hear from them 
again. Now, Dr. Battin went from London back to 


Germany, August 13th, to find the baggage of the mem- 
bers of the Peace Congress. He returned to London 
on the 20th inst., securing fifty trunks, finding them 
in Constance, Cologne, Cleve, Goch, and Wesel. On 
the 23d he returned to the Continent, getting back to 
London September 2d, securing thirty more trunks. 
But this was only a small part of his work. While in 
Frankfort, Cologne, and Karlsruhe he visited several 
of the most prominent of the peace workers in those 
cities. Edwin D. Mead and George W. Nasmyth ac- 
companied him on this second visit, and at Cologne 
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they were joined by Mr. G. Blum, assistant secretary of 
the British Council, and there they held a council. We 
presume that Mr. Mead will give the public a full ac- 
count of his valuable work and the knowledge he has 
obtained by his observations and the interviews he has 
had with the great peace workers on the Continent. A 
very pleasant thing accomplished by Dr. Battin, in ad- 
dition to all the above, was the taking of two German 
girls out of England to their home in Germany, and the 
bringing of two young girls from Germany to their 
homes in England, thus bringing gladness to homes in 
both lands. 

Peace workers in the time of war are unshaken in 
their conviction of the righteousness of their cause. 
Wars must cease, or they will prove the destruction of 
civilization. Humanity is greater than a nation, and 
the brotherhood of man goes far beyond the boundaries 
of any one people. By this war we see that great arma- 
ments do not mean the world’s peace. Surely, surely 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
the destruction of famous cities, the long and heavy toll 
upon a nation’s future, all sound a loud call to the 
friends of peace to bestir themselves as never before for 
the hastening of that day when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 


—~——ea— 


Unveiling of the inciaiihit: Spates 
Peace Monument. 
By John Frederick Hanson. 


On the 16th of August the sun rose over the beautiful 
scenery on the State line between Norway and Sweden. 
It was a morning without clouds; all nature was in 
finest dress in that delightful Italian summer climate 
of the Northland. It was Sunday morning at the ap- 
pointed place, whereunto thousands wended their wa) 
in all kinds of vehicles, on foot, and by overfilled train- 
from both sides of the line. 

Surrounded by fine farms, in a beautiful grove of 
pines, stands the monument, made of the finest Nor- 
wegian granite, sixty feet high, an imposing symbol of 
the covenant between the two brother people of common 
ancestry, customs, language, history—the oldest and 
richest of northern Europe. It is a marvel that such a 
monument could be erected only nine years after the 
culmination of a long-standing sectional and _ political 
conflict, which finally broke the union of the States in 
1905, leaving Norway and Sweden two independent 
kingdoms. 

After some informal ceremonies the unveiling 
program was begun by the Swedish Bishop Von Scheele, 
who gave the main address of the day, beginning wit! 
the fact that this day’s joyful feast was the beacon-lighi 
in the present dark affairs of Europe, but through such 
events should the new day break when war and blood- 
shed would be made impossible, and when the will of 
tod would be done on earth as it is done in heaven. We 
look forward to an established compulsory court of final 
resort that will abolish war forever. It is with this 
hope that we are met here today to devote this monu- 
ment as a memento of one hundred years of peace, 
standing by this pillar, wherein are cut the words of 
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King Oskar, “Hereafter is war between the Skandi- 
navian brother people made impossible.” ‘To make this 
true we must receive power from above, from the One 
from whom all good and perfect gifts come. 

President Lévland, of the Norwegian Storthing 
(Parliament), said in part: “This is the greatest epoch 
any one of us has seen—to stand here and greet one an- 
other by this peace emblem. A beautiful dream has 
become a reality. Our Sagas go back more than a 
thousand years. In nine hundred we fought each other, 
and every hundred brought us weakness and loss. It is 
a hundred years since we used weapons against each 
other. Since then we have made great strides forward, 
and the happiest lot has been ours—great progress in 
culture, economy, and intelligence. We have ex- 
changed thoughts and deeds; fruitful has been our 
united endeavor. The conflicts from now on will be 
friendly competition that will keep our minds and 
powers young and fresh, and they will be our best 
weapons. So that whatever comes in our way in the 
future, we do not go to war with each other. This 
monument shall tell of our first hundred years of peace, 
and Norway’s and Sweden’s flags shall ever unfurl to 
the breeze as flags of peace.” 

Two other short, set speeches of the same character 
were made by Bernard Hanson, member of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, and editor Car] Sunblad, of Stock- 
holm. Interspersed with songs and music, there fol- 
lowed a number of informal addresses, received with 
much enthusiasm, because untrammeled. Their slogan 
was “Down with arms!” while the set speeches were 
careful to command that our “neutrality” must be 
maintained and defended. Some sixty members of the 
Norwegian Storthing and ten prominent members from 
the Swedish Ricksdag, with many other functionaries 
and leaders in political circles, were present, and thought 
a long step forward had been taken toward universal 
peace and good will as a possible rebuke to the war 
spirit that now degrades the most of Europe. Aker- 
man spoke eloquently for the Swedish Ricksdag and a 
united North. Grdénberg, from the Danish Ricksdag, 
spoke most appreciatively of the meaning of the day for 
all Scandinavia. John F. Hanson spoke for the Ameri- 
can peace movement, referred to the peace policy of 
President Wilson in his effort to settle Mexican affairs 
without bloodshed, and also to William Penn’s “holy 
experiment” as of far-reaching influence even in our 
day. Dr. Nilson, of Sweden, spoke for the peace bu- 
reau at Berne and of interparliamentary work for peace. 

Editor Sunblad, after reading over fifty telegrams, 
closed the ceremonies with apt illustrations, as after 
storm comes quiet, and after rain the rainbow as a 
promise that the flood of sin now cursing fair Europe 
shall pass; the peace idea will make progress as never 
before. To this the thousands raised hands high in 
covenant to do their best for peace on earth and good 
will among men. It was a most inspiring spectacle to 
see such crowds stand for hours responding enthu- 
siastically to the facts of the great occasion. At the 
close of the ceremonies the Swedish Peace Society en- 
tertained at dinner one hundred and fifty of the most 
prominent of the delegates. 


Stavancer, Norway. 
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International Polity Summer School. 
By George W. Nasmyth. 


If the spirit of William Penn should revisit his old 
English home in Beaconsfield any evening this fort- 
night, and should, in accordance with his usual custom, 
take a lantern and go down to see if the horses and cows 
are safely secured in the old barn, he would come upon 
a surprising scene. In the place where the stalls had 
been he would see, standing out from the black shadows 
cast by the lanterns hung from the old rafters, a cres- 
cent of eager young faces listening intently to a discus- 
sion of international questions. It would rejoice his 
heart to find that these men were discussing problems 
of war and peace, and to learn that after so many hun- 
dred years the old Quaker doctrines of the futility of 
physical coercion and of aggression were in process of 
winning the whole world, and he would see in the Sum- 
mer School one more illustration of the irresistible 
power of ideas in shaping the destinies of men. 

The salient feature about this conference is the 
marked absence of extremists and faddists of all kinds. 
The sustained sanity of the atmosphere, the absence of 
all emotional appeal, the constant consideration of the 
point of view of the man on the street corner, indicate 
that the peace idea has passed the period of prophecy 
and intuitional exhortation which marks the early 
stages of every great reform, and has entered the field 
of practical politics. But if there are no cranks present 
it does not follow that the conference is limited to men 


of any special nation or class. Alongside the young 
bloods from Oxford and Cambridge may be seen a 


former army officer from Prussia and a Liberal from 
southern Germany. With the students from Manches- 
ter and Leeds sit a Frenchman and an Australian, while 
the members of the Civil Union of London are sur- 
rounded by half a dozen Americans, “hand-picked” by 
Mr. Angell himself on his recent tour through the 
United States, a Canadian spell-binder, and an inter- 
national lawyer from the Argentine Republic. 

For six and a half hours per diem (according to the 
program) these students of Norman Angellism, gath- 
ered from the four corners of the earth, are supposed to 
be put through a course of rigorous intellectual 
gymnastics—three hours in the morning, two in the 
afternoon, and one and a half more at night. But the 
cephalic strain goes on by a process of irresistible cere- 
bral momentum far into the night and the early morn 
ing hours, making a total of eighteen or twenty hours 
of intense debate and discussion out of every twenty- 
four. No escape is to be found from it anywhere. At 
the table, at tennis, on the golf links, on the walks to 
Milton’s old home at Chalfont St. Giles, on the chars-a- 
banes to Stoke Poges, even in the old Quaker burial 
ground at the grave of William Penn—everywhere the 
discussion of international policy rages with unabated 
and riotous fury. Those who sleep or try to sleep in 
the barn insist on moving their cots out into the field 
after one night’s experience, whilst those whose cots 
are in the field insist on moving into the barn. But no 
refuge from the omnipresent discussion and the flood 
of ideas can be found. The servants at the Hostel 
threaten to go on strike because of the unheard-of be- 
havior of the guests and their insatiable appetite for 
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discussion, declaring that it is scandalous for the young 
men to talk all night and then want to stop abed ail 
day. But at 7.30 a. m. the remorseless gong calls the 
students forth to renewed discussion, and the clash of 
ideas goes on with undiminished vigor. 

At each of the morning sessions a “corpse” is pro- 
vided for dissection. One morning it is the secretary 
of the Navy League who presents the opposing case 
against Norman Angellism. At another time it is a 
representative of the National Service League who 
kindly offers his arguments as laboratory material. The 
young practitioners of Norman Angellism are exhorted 
to consider these obliging gentlemen in turn as a corpse, 
and as a patient to be cured (a very difficult thing to do 
in the case of the robust, good-nafured secretary of the 
Navy League), or to oppose him alternately as a ras- 
cally person who is trying to mislead an imaginary 
audience of five thousand, and as a gentleman honest 
but stupidly misguided. The afternoon sessions are 
devoted to heart searchings on questions of organization 
and propaganda. The evening sessions are devoted to 
the more constructive sides of the pacifist movement. 

For ten days these university men eat and live and 
talk with Norman Angell as the disciples of Plato and 
Socrates gathered around their master in the academic 
groves of Athens. Norman Angell is at his best. Like 
a great surgeon surrounded by his students, he skili- 
fully analyzes the ills of society, explaining the ele- 
ments of the anatomy of the great social structure, and 
pointing out the methods for healing by attacking the 
great social diseases at their roots in social philosophy. 
But it is as a man that his disciples come to know him 
best. They learn to appreciate the deep sincerity and 
simplicity of his nature, his never-failing vision of the 
essential] realities, his sympathy and passionate love for 
humanity, never expressed in words but always felt, 
throbbing beneath his most rationalist arguments. 

The personal devotion of his disciples is the convinc- 
ing reply to the charge of his opponents that his appeal 
is a sordid one; that it places the case against war on 
the lower plane of material considerations instead of 
the higher plane of the moral issue. You cannot get 
sixty young men from the universities who are seeking 
the opportunity to make their lives count most for 
their country and for humanity to throw themselves 
heart and soul into a movement like this unless it ap- 
peals to the highest, noblest motives in human nature. 

The great outstanding impression of the conference 
is the catholicity of the Norman Angell thesis. As the 
great principles of social evolution take form more 
clearly in the conference; as the possibility emerges of 
replacing the idea of conflict by the idea of co-operation 
as the foundation of human society, and as the conse- 
quences of the intellectual revolution which will demon- 
strate the futility of force and establish the true 
methods of attaining the objects for which men live 
become mote thoroughly understood, the conviction 
grows upon every one that we have here the unifying 
thesis of all social progress. No Utopian dreamers or 
visionaries are here, but a group of intensely earnest 
young men, dealing with the facts and realities of pres- 
ent-day life, and strengthened for every sacrifice which 
may be necessary by the conviction that they are en- 
gaged in “the great constructive movement of modern 
history.” 

Op JorpANs Hoste, BEACONSFIELD, July 24, 1914. 
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